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THE UNPRESUMING MR, HUDSON. 





BY MISS SEDGWICK. 





Ir chanced to me, during the travelling season, to fall in 


with a party, who, like myself, were destined for a fashion- 
able watering place. The most conspicuous members of 
this party were Mrs. Campbell, (a widow,) and her only and 
very pretty daughter, Louisa, whose name, according to mod- 
ern usage, was gallicised into Louise. The mother was edu- 
cated in the old school, or, to speak more accurately, in no 


school at all; but if she were ignorant, she was unpretending; 


and it is, perhaps, as well to have the mind vacant, as to have 
it filled with foreign, ill-assorted, and undigested materials, 
that encumber it without increasing its riches or produc- 


tiveness. 


All Mrs. Campbell’s pride of every kind and degree, was 
concentrated in Louise. She had been, till this summer of 
her seventeenth year, at a fashionable boarding school in 
one of our large cities. She had had approved masters, and, 
as her doating mother said and reiterated, neither time nor 
expense had been spared in her education ; and accordingly, 
in her mother’s acceptation of the word, she was educated. 
She played and sang so well, that Mrs. Campbell averred 
that she had rather listen to her than to Pedrotti or Mrs. 
Wood. She drew very prettily—she learned by heart two 
entire plays of Goldoni—she made wax flowers, which her 
mother assured us were quite as natural as real ones—and 
she spoke French—like other young ladies. If the circum- 
stances, relations and issues of this brief life require any 
thing more, the balance, (as our mercantile friends have it,) 
had not been thought of by the mother, or prepared for by 
the daughter. To do Miss Louise justice, however, she had 
not been spoiled. She was gay and good humored ; she had 
the most good-natured self-complacency —no uncomfortable 
awe of her superiors— (I rather think she did not believe in 
their existence,)—no jealousy of her equals, and to her in- 


feriors, she was kind-hearted. 


It was in a stage-coach on a warm day in June, that the 
day broke on our acquaintance. Mrs. Campbell was a lady 
of facilities, and we had not travelled a half day together, 
before, by means of half a dozen ingenious, wayfaring ques- 
tions, she had ascertained all she cared to know of us, and 
had liberally repaid us with what she thought we must care 
to know of her. Besides us, there were two persons in the 
coach not so easily perused. The one a Colonel Smith, 
(Smith, happily called the anonymous name, and certainly 
that most tormenting and baffling to an inquirer,) and the 
other a Mr. Charles Hudson. Col. Smith’s demeanor was 
very unlike his name, marked, high-bred, and a little aristo- 
“A gentleman, he certainly was,” Mrs. Campbell 
said, as soon as we had an opportunity of holding a caucus 
on our fellow-travellers ; but whether he were of the Smiths 


cratic. 


of New York, Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, 


Carolina, and so on, through the States, she could not as- 
certain. However, the cardinal point was settled. He was 
a gentleman, by all our sufirages ; and this most important 


matter established, we were at liberty to interchange with 
him the common civilities of life ! 

Mr. Hudson was a more puzzling case for our inquest. 
Mrs. Campbell remembered to have met a very respectable 
family of Hudsons at Saratoga, who were from Boston—at 
least she was almost sure they were, but our Mr. Charles 
Hudson, in reply to certain leading remarks of hers, had 
said he had never been in Boston. She remembered too, 
when she was in Baltimore, some twenty years before, to 
have seen a family of Hudsons who were very intimate with 
the Carrolls—this was equivalent to a patent of gentility — 
but Mr. Hudson affirmed he did not know the Baltimore 
Hudsons. ; 

One of us remembered ‘a certain Mr. Hudson who once 
had unquestioned circulation in the beau monde of New York, 


but whence he came, was not known or soon forgotten. Miss 
Louise had heard a young friend say she had danced with a 
Mr. Hudson at Washington — this could hardly be admitted 
as a credential, and we were at last compelled to wait till 
we could adjust the gentleman’s claims by his merits! The 
disquieting anxieties of some good people in our country, on 
the head of family or rank, is very like a satire on the fan- 
cied equality resulting from republican institutions. 

Mrs. Campbell was not inclined to be over-fastidious, but 
she gave it in charge to her daughter to be “rather reserved,”’ 
while we remained on the level arena of a stage-coach. Miss 
Louise paid as much deference to her mother as could be 
expected, reserve not being the quality par excellence of 
American young ladies. In the course of the morning, an 
accident to the coach compelled the passengers to walk for 
some distance down a steep and winding descent. The 
morning was beautiful. The air was deliciously tempered. 
The majestic oaks and- maples of Virginia, like its inhabi- 
tants (to borrow a rustic phrase from one of their moun- 
taineers,) “stout of their country,” threw their broad dense 
shadows over our path —the rhododendron, then in its glory, 
was in profusion around us, and wild roses, with other un- 
known and unnumbered flowers on every side. 

Our party was: not of the most romantic materials, but 
as we descended the gorge, and looked below us on a sea of 
the topmost branches of lofty trees, and long before us toa 
narrow and winding ravine, sunk between the mountains, 
and affording just space enough for a road beside a brawling 
stream, we were, though as I have confessed, not of the most 
susceptible materials, all excited by this fresh and beautiful 
aspect of nature. The pretty Louise, with the elastic step 
and joyous spirit of youth, leaped down the rocks and over 
the runs, singing, laughing, and exclaiming at every step. 
Her mother toiled after her, calling out, “‘ Louise my dear, 
you’ll fall. Put on your bonnet, my child, you'll be one 
freckle— Louise! Louise! your gloves off! how absurd!” 

But Louise heard not, or heeded not. She ran on ‘like 
another Atalanta, defying the gentlemen to overtake her, 
and, like her prototype, giving them a fair chance, by often 
stepping aside to crop a flower too inviting to be resisted. 
They all followed her lead —all but Mr. Hudson, who coolly 
walked beside the elder ladies — pointed out the best stepping 
places— gave them his arm when necessary —and gave 
them the flowers he gathered, reserving only a few of the 
choicest. Mrs. Campbell touched my arm, and whispered, 
*¢ We need no ghost to tell us for whom those are destined.” 
The lumbering coach came on, and one after another of the 
pedestrians were picked up. Louise’s color was heightened 
by exercise, and her eyes were sparkling with excited spirits. 
She was something like a flower in the desert — the only one 
amongst us, young or pretty, and she was flattered and petted 
on all sides. She sat between her mother and myself, on 
the back seat, and was continually putting her pretty face 
forward on one side and on the other, to answer the compli- 
ments and sallies directed to her from the gentlemen who 
occupied the middle and front seats: As, with the exception 
of Mr.. Hudson, they were all of the trustworthy, elderly, 
papa and uncle order, this did not imply any undue forward- 
ness in our young friend. At any rate, Mr. Hudson, the 
only member of the party not hors du combat, did not profit 
by the vantage ground she offered, to advance his acquaint- 
ance with her. He now and then glanced his eye at her, 
and a strikingly open, gentlemanly eye had Mr. Hudson, 
(so said the mother,) and sometimes smiled at the jeux 
@ esprit that might have derived a portion of their brilliancy 
from the bright lips through which they passed, as water 
takes a hue from the precious ore through which it some- 
times issues. “Mr. Hudson appears quite to appreciate 
Louise,” whispered Mrs. Campbell, “and yet did you ever 
see any one so unpresuming? He has not even ventured to 
offer her the boquet he gathered for her!” 

“ For me, mamma, are you sure he gathered it for me?” 


“ Certainly, my love, for whom else could it be?” 

Louise was determined the flowers should not fail of their 
destination, through the youth’s over-modesty. 

“How sweetly pretty your flowers are, Mr. Hudson!” 
she began. 

“They are both sweet and pretty, Miss Campbell.” 

“ Fragrant, you mean?” —Mr. Hudson bowed assentingly. 
“That is delightful, where could you have found them? I 
never can find a sweet wild-flower. I am passionately fond 
of fragrant flowers ; indeed, I think fowers without fragrance 
are quite an imposition. Look at these!” she held up the 
bunch with which she had seemed, a few moments before, 
quite satisfied ; “‘a French flower-girl could make quite as 
good!” she threw them with a pretty toss of her head, out 
of the window; and still on this hint, Mr. Hudson spake 
not — to the point. 

He very coolly smelt his flowers, and said, he wished a 
certain English gentleman were in the coach, whom he had 
heard assert that American flowers had no fragrance — that 
the climate, like the satyr, blew hot and cold on them; melted 
and froze the color out of them. He thought he would be 
satisfied that his opinion, like some other foreign opinions, 
was rather the result of his own ignorance, than the just ap- 
preciation of the products of the country. - P 

Mrs, Campbell heard his long speech out — begged leave 
to smell his flowers — then passed them to her daughter, and 
she, after some eloquent “Ohs!” and “ Ahs!” returned 
them to Mr. Hudson, who received them with a very polite 
inclination of his head, but without anything like the antici- 
pated, “pray keep them!” T looked at the mother, expect- 
ing to see her a little crest-fallen, but no! her face was the 
very picture of confidingness and good-humor, with a slight 
touch of pity for the self-denying modesty of her new ac- 
quaintance. “Ido not doubt,” she said to me at the first 
opportunity, “‘that Mr. Hudson has been to France, where, 
they tell me, it is reckoned very improper to offer attentions 
of any sort to a young unmarried lady. He is uncommonly 
unpresuming! but do you not think he is a little too par- 
ticular ?” 

“He may be so— but particularity is a good fault in a 
Stage-coach, Mrs. Campbell.” 

‘“‘ Certainly, that is a very just remark, and it will be quite 
time enough to encourage him when we arrive at the Springs.” 

At “the Springs” we arrived in the course of the follow- 
ing day, and were received and had our places assigned us as 
one party, of which the “ unpresuming ” Mr. Hudson made, 
so to speak, an integral part. No mode of ripening an ac- 
quaintance is so rapid as that of travelling two or three days, 
more or less, in a stage-coach. in a steambvat, if you are 
reserved, sullen — Anglois — (we quote a French synonyme,) 
you may go apart, upon the upper, or the lower deck — fore 
or aft—you may drop your veil and look down into the 
water, or turn your back upon the company, and gaze upon 
the shore —or you may creep into a berth, and draw a cur- 
tain between yourself and the world; but what art— what 
device — what panoply, can resist the social system of a 
stage-coach? Scott somewhere says, I believe in his chap- 
ter upon equality, that it exists only among the Hottentots ; 
he overlooked the temporary but perfect democracy of a stage- 
coach, where each is reduced to a unit, and feels, whatever 
his rank, fortune, or distinction may be, as he is packed, 
crowded, and pinioned in, that his next neighbors virtually 
address to him what a surly fellow in a political meeting 
said to a poor man who remonstrated against being jostled 
and squeezed, “ What are you, sir? you are nothing, sir, but 
an individual !” 

But with the good-humored and kind-hearted, instead of 
hostility, there is a neighborly fellow-feeling, nurtured by the 
intimate relations of a stage-coach : — our fellow-passengers 
seem to us like contemporaries, — we have set out*with the 
same purposes and hopes — met with the same disappoint- 
ments and mischances — “ we have had our losses togeth- 
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er;” in short, in a stage-coach, as in every mode and con- 
dition of human life, sympathy — the electric chain of social 
being — may be developed, and, instead of gall and vinegar, 
we may enjoy the sweetest of all draughts —the milk of 
human kindness. 

Franklin wrote an essay upon the morals of chess: —a 
chapter on the morals of travelling might not be unprofitable 
in a country like ours, where half the population is afloat 
about three months of every year. 

But my story must be finished without (I fear!) a moral 
of any kind. 

The Springs, or rather the Spring, which we had selected 


for our poste restante for some days, was the celebrated Sweet} 


We chanced to have 


Spring in Union County in Virginia. 
Our pretty 


arrived there before the fashionable season. 


Louise was very near the sad predicament of a belle without || 


abeau. She had, however, plenty of admirers and attendants. 
Bachelors of some forty or fifty years’ standing ; widowers 
from the South, who had come up to the Springs to get rid of 


their bile and their sad memories; and young married men 


were there, who were permitted by their good-natured wives 
to ride and dance with Louise. . 

Louise was of the happy disposition that takes “the goods 
the gods provide,’ and enjoys them; that never, to use a 
vulgar simile, throws down the netnal bread and butter for |, 
the possible cake. The Virginia Springs have few artificial 
contrivances for pleasure, and it was delightful to see in the 
pretty Louise the inexhaustible resources of a youthful and 
cheerful spirit. She would talk by the half-hour with the//g 
old Frenchman who obtains a little pecule by keeping the 
bath and furnishing fire and towels for the ladies, “for what 
it pleases them to give him.” She would listen to his stories | 
of the French revolution, and his assurances in Anglo-French, || 
(ferty years of his three-score and ten had been passed in| 
America,) that she spoke French like a Parisienne. Se was, 
like a butterly, perpetually on the wing over that beautiful 
lawn, (how profanely marred by the ugly little cabins that 
dot it!) which swells up from the deep dell in which the), 
Spring is embosomed, and where, like some sy!van divinity, 
it is sheltered and hidden by a guard of magnificent oaks) 
and elms. 








Mrs. Campbell, though the essence of good-nature, was || 


not just then in so satisfied a frame of mind. It was her 
daughter’s debut as a young iady, and she had seen visions, 
and dreamed dreams of lovers and their accompaniments, 
offers, refusals, and an acceptance! No wonder that the, 
scarcity of the raw material, the warp and woof of which | 
the good mother expected to have woven the matrimoniai | 
fabric, should have proged trying to her. Its natural effect) 


was to enhance Mr. Hudson’s value; and while Mrs. Camp- {pared a changed man; and instead of the listlessness, ab-| 
istraction and ipdiderenee 00 all which it pleased Mrs.| 


bell unceasingly commended his unpresumingness, she gave 
him the kindest encouragement to dispense with it, and 









modestly resigned her hand, and filled up the measure of his||his being in such ‘spirits, and mamma telling him, too, she 
virtue by dancing with the unattractive married ladies, and|| was glad he was going on with us! he must think it as good 
finally crowned it by leading off a Virginia reel with thejjas settled! WhatamI todo? Ican’t leave it—can 1?” 
above-mentioned single lady. “Not if you choose to take it,” I replied, implying the 
When I parted with Louise for the night, “ What a gentle-|| advice she wished. 
manly, agreeable man is Mr. Hudson!” said she, “and al “Then do, dear Miss, just wrap it up in that shawl of 
mamma says, so very unpresuming !” yours, and while fam getting into the coach, you can just 
The next day was fixed for Mrs. Campbell’s departure.||tuck it into my Carpet-bag. I can show it to mamma, and 
She was going to the Natural Bridge. I went to her room||if I return it, there is no harm done, for he is so unpresu- 
to pass the last half-hour with her, and while she was ex-||ming! But is it not droll, his flaming forth so all of a sud- 
pressing her sincere regret at leaving us all, including Mr.||den?” 
|Hudson, on whom she bestowed her usual encomium, we|| Very “droll!” and inexplicable, certainly, did appear to 
saw a servant bring his baggage from his cabin, and place||me this new phase of the Proteus passion, and marvelling, I 
it with that destined for the Natural Bridge. “ Well! well!” || followed my young friend, scrupulously concealing the album 
‘exclaimed Mrs. Campbell, who could not, and indeed did not) in the folds of my shawl. As we left the door of the cabin 
attempt to conceal her satisfaction, “ still waters ran deep!)| Louise had occupied, we saw, in the walk just before us, the 
I suspected all the while —” two ladies of whose arrival we had been apprised. 
“ Pshaw ! mamma—do hush!” said Miss Louise, whose|| “Oh!” exclaimed Louise, “how much that young lady’s 
smiles, in spite of her, betrayed that her mind had simul-|| walk is like Laura Clay’s! ” 
‘taneously with her mother’s, seized on the solution of Mr.|| At the sound of her name the stranger turned, and proved 
‘Hudson’s mysterious unpresumingness. \|to be an old schoolmate of Louise’s. I took advantage of 
“La! Louise, my darling, we need not mind Miss —— ;||the moment when the young ladies were exchanging their 
i am sure she is so discerning, she must have seen, as I did’ | affectionate greetings, to perform my delicate commission, 
‘Jong ago, that Mr. Hudson was like young Edwin in “ Ed- '|and having ordered in the carpet bag, I had drawn it into 
;win and Angelina.” one corner of the room, and was just unlacing it, when the 
“Then he has not yet talked of love,” I asked, rather mis-||two girls came in. 
\chievously. “ How very prevoking,” said Louise, “that we are going 
“Bless me! no! This, however, is a pretty bold step,||just as you have arrived.” 
jgcing to the Natural Bridge with us—but n’importe, as| ‘And only think,” returned her friend, “of the chamber- 
Louise says, he will do nothing hasty —I am sure of it—' maid telling me I was to have the room of a young lady 
jhe is so unpresuming ! ” '|going in the Fincastle coach, and my never dreaming of 
Whilst we were talking, the Fincastle coach arrived, and)|that young lady being you, and we could have had such 
it was announced to Mrs. Campbell that there must be a) nice times in that room together, I have so much to tell 
delay of an hour or two before it would proceed, as it re- you!” 
iquired some repair, and (as every body knows who has “And I have the drollest thing to tell you!’ said Louise ; 
itravelled in Virginia, ) there was no other carriage to take its “but, by the way, I heard you were engaged,” —the young 
‘Place en route. The servant who communicated this to Mrs.||lady smiled — “is it true?’ — she nodded assent — “ Oh, tell 
‘Campbell, told us that a very nice looking gentleman, and|me to whom? I am dying to know —the deuce take that 
‘his lady, and daughter, had arrived in the coach, who were | horn — just tell his name.” 
to remain at the Sweet Springs. “Who were they? and| “Charles Hudson.” 
jwhat were their names?” She did not know, “but she| ‘Charles Hudson!!” 
reckoned they were somebody, for they had a heap of bag-| ‘Yes, my dear —Charles Hudson — is it not, too, curious 
|gage.” It was immediately proposed that we should aban-|| you should have been a week here with him, and not found 




















| 


don the cabin and reconnoitre the drawing room ané piazza, |it out ?” 


jin quest of the new-comers. In those strongholds ofennui—| Louise was too much astonished to reply. She cast an 
watering places — the perusal of new faces is as exciting as |imploring glance towards me, and I, while I relaced the bag, 
the covers of a fresh novel to the fair patronesses of a cir- | returned a look that assured her the album should be secretly 
culating library. We were disappointed in our purpose.|| restored to its right place. Mr. Hudson’s unnatural coldness 
We met no one but Mr. Hudson. He seemed, since we, to the charms of my pretty little friend, the mystery of the 
book — Miss Clay’s initials being the same as Miss Camp- 
bell’s —all was explained. Louise concealed her blushes in 


|Campbell to apply the term unpresumingness—he was alla hasty parting embrace, and as she stepped into the car- 











sometimes appeared a little nettled at his obstinate modesty. 
Walks were often proposed, but Mr. Hudson, instead of 
taking a tempting and accessible position beside the young 
lady, would attend her mamma, or modestly leave them both 
to the elderly gentlemen, and stray along alone. Once, I 


were playing billiards. “Iam sure,” said Mrs. Campbell, 
“we may venture to ask Mr. Hudson —he is so unpre- 
suming!” 

‘ Accordingly he was asked, and politely joined us — Mrs. || 
Campbell (albeit still ignorant of Mr. Hudson’s parentage, || 
fortune, &c.) was all affability — Miss Louise was all gaiety 
and frankness —so pretty, so attractive, so aided by the syl- 
van influences, that in “Jove-breathing June” dispose the 
young and susceptible to the sentiment per excellence, that I 
confess I marvelled that our young friend remained the un- 





ja complacent smile, “I was very glad to see your baggage. 


\blushed, and she changed the conversation. 


remember, a stroll was proposed to a romantic waterfall. |/touched by the consciousness of having produced a sensa-, ming Mr. Hudson. 


The gentlemen whose services we had a right to command, || 


|would soon “talk of love,” when, on going with Louise to} 


expression and animation. Once only the flow of his spirits|| riage, I heard her mother saying to Mr. Hudson, 

was checked for an instant, when Mrs. Campbell said, with} ‘Not going with us! why did you change your mind?” 
“Some friends have arrived here, madam, whom I ex- 
brought out for the Fincast!e coach.” He stammered and/| pected to have met at the Natural Bridze.” 

Louise was|| Mrs. Campbell bowed for the last time to the unpresu- 
The coach drove off, and left me medi- 
tion, and was quiet and retiring, and Mr. Hudson so much/|tating upon the trials of a pretty young girl who is chape- 
mote attentive and interested than I had ever seen him be-||roned to watering places by a silly, expecting, and credulous 






fore, that I began to think the mother was not at fault, and/| mother. 
‘that our Mr. Hudson was as like the unpresuming hermit; 


lover, as a'whiskered, well dressed, Springs’ lounger could! 
be. I was confirmed in this belief, and convinced that he) 


THE NOTE-BOOK OF A VIRTUOSO. 


ORIGINAL AND SELECTED. 








her cabin in search of something she had left behind, we 
‘saw, on her table, a book neatly enveloped in white paper, Loncevity. — The Chinese erect triumphal,or honorary 
on which was written in pencil, “ To L. C. from C. H.” and ‘arches to the memory of persons who have lived a century, 
under it the trite quotation from the text-book of lovers,| thinking that without a sober and virtuous life, it is impossi- 





presuming Mr. Hudson. 

One evening, at Mrs. Campbell’s suggestion, a dance was 
got up. It was a diificult enterprise, but by the aid of one 
or two married pairs, and a philanthropic elderly single lady, 
we mustered a sufficient number for a cotillon. “You and 
Louise will have hard cuty this evening. It is to be hoped 
she may prove an agreeable partner,” said Mrs. Campbell 
to Mr. Hudson, as he led off her daughter; “of course,” 
she added, in a whisper, to her next neighbor, “they must 
dance together; but I should not have hinted it to him, if he 
were not sO very unpresuming.” 

But Mr. Hudson did not find the necessity strong enough 
to overcome that quality of his disposition, which now began 
to appear to us all, as potent as a rvling passion. He evi- 
dently enjoyed the dance with his graceful partner, then 





‘The world is divided into two parts — that where she is,|| ble to attain so great an age. 





Temperance is certainly the 
and that where she is not.” | best security of health, and no man can reasonably expect 

“ How very odd!” exclaimed Louise, blushing, and smil- ‘to live long who impairs the vital powers by excess, which 
ing, and untying, with a fluttering hand, the blue ribbon|| converts the most natural and beneficial enjoyments into the 
wound around the envelope. She opened the book. It was})most certain means of destruction. The few instances of 
a blank album, with flowers pressed between its leaves, the! individuals who, notwithstanding their licentious mode of 
very flowers that the “unpresuming Mr. Hudson” had not|/life, have attained a considerable age, cannot be put in com- 
the courage to offer to Louise on the first day of their ac-|| parison with the immense number whose lives have been 
quaintance. Here they were embalmed by love and poetry ;|| materially shortened by such indulgences. Dr. Fothergill 
for on each page was pencilled a quoted stanza from some;|observes “that the due regulation of the passions, perhaps, 
popular amorous poet. We had hardly time to glance our||contributes more to health and longevity than any of the 
eyes over them, when the horn of the Fincastle coach sound-| other non-naturals ; ” and the due regulation of the passions 
ed its note of preparation. “What am I to do!” said)/constitutes the most important part, if it is not the very es- 
Louise ; “why did not that stupid chambermaid give me |sence of a virtuous course of life. Whatever tends to pro- 
the book before ; he thought I had seen it, and that explainsiimote good humor and innocent hilarity, must have a benefi- 
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cial influence in this respect ; and persons whose attention|/nor. If he thought any one slighted him or used him ill, it 
is much engaged on serious subjects, should endeavor to}|occasioned him a great dejection ; but otherwise he was a 
preserve a relish for cheerful recreations. How often has||most charming companion. He played frequently, but in- 
religion, which is intended as a soother of life, by being)/differently, on the German flute. In his conversation he dis- 
made a subject of gloomy reflections, become the occasion||covered a very general acquaintance with books, and had a 
of those very sorrows which it is calculated to avert! thorough knowledge of the manners and customs of man- 

3 eis kind. In his diet he was very temperate, in his behavior 

Errects oF Matrimony upon tHe Duration oF Lire.—|/unassuming; and the young men were never so happy, as 


5? 
It is generally admitted by physicians, that matrimony, if||when they could get him on a winter’s evening to tell them 
not entered into too early, is conducive to health and long 


anecdotes, with which his mind was well stored. But alas! 
life, the proportion of unmarried persons attaining great age||he never was an economist. Out of his scanty salary of 
being remarkably small. Dr. Rush says, that in the course||twenty pounds a year, when he was an assistant in an 
of his inquiries, he met with only one person beyond eighty |/academy at Peckham, he frequently gave to persons in dis- 
years of age who had never been married. An English||tress, making it a point never to send a poor man away 
writer, however, mentions a Mrs. Malton who died in 1733, 


without half a crown! Hence it was that he generally ap- 
aged 105; Ann Kerney, who died the same year, aged 110 ;|} plied for his salary before it became due ; and one day, upon 
Martha Dunridge, who died in 1752, in the 100th year of her 


an application of the kind to Mrs. Milner, wife of the Prin- 
age ; and Mrs. Warren, who died in 1753, aged 104, all of}|cipal, she smiling said —“ You had better, Mr. Goldsmith, 
whom were single persons who had never been married.}/let me keep your money for you, asI do for some of the 
The cheerful and contented are certainly more likely to en-|/young gentlemen ;” to which he replied, with great good 
joy good health and long life, than persons of irritable and||humor, “In truth, madam, there is equal need,” and pleas- 
fretful dispositions ; so far, therefore, as marriage serves to|jantly walked away. Upon his leaving Peckham, he sub- 
increase the happiness, it may serve to lengthen life. Un- 


sisted on whatever his talents brought him as a writer ; and 
happy marriages, for aa obvious reason, must shorten life. |/once a relation of Dr. Milner being in company with him, he 


told him that Lord Bute had solicited the aid of his pen — 
Josuua SyivesterR. —Joshua Sylvester was a poet of the 


but his reply was, “I will prostitute my talents to no man! ” 
sixteenth century, born in 1563. He was the most remark-|| He was, like too many other literary characters, often strait- 
able versifier of his age. Milton is said to have been greatly 


ened in his circumstances, through an entire want of that 
indebted to his translation of Du Bartas for many of the||humble but most essential virtue, economy.” 

beauties which appear as original in his own works. His 

ode to Astrea, merits transcription : 








See all the riches of nature abounding 
O’er our green fields and our wide spreading woods ! 
Wealth to the toil of the peasant redounding — 
Wealth in our deserts and wealth on our floods! 
Cheerily, cheerily, join in the song ; 
Gladness and mirth shall our evening prolong ! 

































































Now let all parties in joyance uniting, 
Meet in true concord at liberty’s shrine ; 
Each wounded spirit to union inviting, 
On this glad day ail our strife we’ll resign. 
Union and justice this land shall not flee ! 
Union we'll cherish — and always be free ! 








THE WARNING VOICE, 


Original. 








Tue writer of the following lines, Miss Saran Fisx, late of South- 
bridge, Mass., departed this life, March 26, 1839, aged 93 years. She 
was for many terms a member of the Wesleyan Academy at Wilbraham, 
and by her uniformly amiable and pious deportment, secured the esteem 
jand affection of all who knew her. Many of the readers of the Maga- 
zine, her former friend?, will be pleased to receive them as a memento 
of departed worth. They were written about a year previous to her 
death, and breathe no common feeling. Her early decease has thrown 
around them a gloom of * prophetic inspiration.”’ 

Wilbraham, June, 1839. 





At earliest dawn, when sleep has fled, 
And Sot his upward course doth tread, 
A soft low voice salutes my ear ; 

It says — You'll die, ere dies this year. 


Anecpote oF Dr. Darwin. — Richard Lovell Edgeworth, 
father of the celebrated Maria Edgeworth, says, ‘I once, 
when in England, had a sudden occasion for a thousand 
pounds ; knowing that the doctor had money in the banker’s 
hands, I wrote to him to request that he would, within a fort- 
night, accommodate me with that sum for a few weeks. By 
the return of the post I received the following answer : — ‘I 
send you one bank note for £1000; send me a bond secundem 
artem. —The doctor at that time knew nothing of my af.- 
fairs, (continues Edgeworth,) but he thought me worthy to 
be his friend.”’ This is a remarkable instance of confiding 


generosity. 


, The Spring with buds and charms has come, 
And sweet birds chirp around my home; 
T love them all — [ love them dear ; 


TO ASTREA. Yet still a voice — Thou’lt die this year. 


°T1s not for thy beauteous eyes, 
Tho’ the brightest lamp in skies, 
In his highest summer-shine, 
Seems a spark compared with thine ; 
°*Tis not, beauty’s emperess, 

The amber ringlets of thy tress, 
Curling to the wanton wind, 
That so fast my freedom bind ; 
Tis not all the dews ambrosial 
Of those pretty lips so rosial, 
Make me humble at thy feet, 
Tho’ the purest honey sweet, 
That the Muses’ birds do bring 
To Mount Hybla every spring, 
Nothing near so pleasant is 

As thy lively, lovely kiss ; 

*Tis not, O my Paradise, 

Thy forehead smoother than the ice ; 
Tho’ the silver moon be fain 

Still by night to mount her wain, 
Fearing to sustain disgrace, 

If by day she meet thy face ; 
“Tis not, maid, thine ivory neck, 
Makes me worship at thy beck ; 
Tho’ no fairest Leda’s swan, 
Nor no sleekest marble, can 

Be so smooth or white in show 
As thy lilies and thy snow ; 

Tis not all the rest beside, 
Which thy modest veil doth hide ; 
Tis a something more divine — 
’Tis that peerless soul of thine ; 
Tis thine all admired wit, 

Thy sweet grace and gesture fit, 
Thy mild pleasing courtesie, 
Makes the triumph over me. 


A smile is is on my lip — my brow 
Is free from care and sorrow now, 
Light words escape, yet ever near 
I hear a voicé — Thow’lt die this year. 


When sleep has thrown its magic power, 
And lulled each sense — e’en at that hour, 
In dreams, a strange, sweet voice I hear, 
It whispers — Die thou wilt this year. 


Health still blooms fresh upon my cheek, 
My voice is neither faint nor weak, 

My step is firm, my eye is clear, 

Still, still, it says —“Thou’lt die this year. 


Fasnion.—The generality of those, remarks the inge- 
nious Fielding, who get their livelihood by people of fashion, 
contract so much insolence to the rest of mankind, as if they 
really belonged to that rank themselves. 

Fashion is the greatest governor of this world. It pre- 
sides not only in matters of dress and amusement, but in 
law, physic, politics, religion, and all other things of the 
gravest kind. Indeed, the wisest of men would be puzzled 
to give any better reason why particular forms in all these 


have been at certain times universally received, and at 


others universally rejected, than that they were in or out of small sum he gets for his unceasing labors, than the Printer. 
His business is looked upon by the mass as‘not being toil- 


some, but practical proofs have convinced many to the con- 
trary. The sun sheds its rays from day to day upon the 
labors of others, but it is not so with the printer; the mid- 
night lights are burnt, the morning star finds him at his 
post, faint, but unyielding, with the incessant toil he per- 
forms for the instruction, amusement and benefit of the pub- 
lic, who do not appreciate or reward his exertions. 

The farmer looks to him for information respecting the 
state of the markets, that he may know whether he is fairly 
dealt with; the mechanic diffuses through the medium of 
the press the difficult art, structures and improvements of 
his business ; the merchant hastily catches up the sheet, and 
interestingly peruses the column headed marine intelligence ; 
the professionals, were it not for the printer, would be un: 
known ; the sprightly maid looks with a beaming eye at the 
hymenial department, to see who of her acquaintances have 
got rid of their “ single blessedness,” and hoping, perhaps, 
it may be her turn next ; and, the sedate and the thoughtful 
to the obituary, anxious to know when and which of their 
friends have passed from mortal to immortal existence. In 
fact, were it not for the printer, all would be as it were under 
a cloud of darkness. And for this what is the reward ?— 
«« Who is that pale-faced person that always goes hurriedly 
and behind the time to his meals, holding down his head, 
with a sober and thoughtful look?” “He is a printer.” 
“Oh, only a printer!”—and thus said, the conversation 
passes to something else, (whatever it may be,) that is 
deemed of more consequence. Thus is the “ poer printer ” 


treated, for services rendered. 


If this mysterious voice tell true, 
And [ to earth must bid adieu, 

O Saviour, be thou ever near, 

Then welcome, welcome death this year. 


THE PRINTER. 
Tuerz is not a being in existence who toils harder for the 


fashion. 


METRICAL DIVERSIONS.—NO. Xill. 


BY WILSON FLAGG. 





Original. 





A SONG FOR THE FOURTH OF JULY. 
Written for an Anniversary in 1837. 
Harx! how the echoes of freedom delighted, 
Leap o’er the land and rebound from the skies ; 
All the fair hopes of our heroes requited, 
Gaily in triumph with Liberty rise! 
Hail to the day when our freedom was born, — 
All our gay temples let beauty adorn ! 


And for thy fair soul’s respect, 

I love the twin flames that reflect 
From thy bright translucent eyes, 
And thy golden hair likewise, 
And those orient, pearly locks, 
Which thy lightning smile unlocks, 
And the nectar passing blisses 

Of thy honey-sweeter kisses, 

And thy fresh and rosy cheeks, 
Whence Aurora blushes seeks, 
And the snow-exceeding skin 

Of thy neck and dimple chin, 

And thy pure and lily hand, 

Soft and smooth and slender, and 
Those five nimble brethren small, 
Armed with pear] shell helmets all, 
And those ivory marble mounts, 
Either, neither, both at once, 

For [ dare not touch to know, 

If they be of flesh or no. 


Come to the banquet, each youth and fair maiden, 
Gladden the day with your wit and your smiles ; 
Come with gay chaplets of evergreen Jaden, 
Join in our mirth, and refrain from your toils. 
Gaily let youths and fair maidens advance ; 
Crown the bright evening with music and dance. 


This was the birthday of freedom and glory ; 
All our proud banners were reared to the sky ; 
Then our bold warriors, remembered in story, 
Freemen for freedom dared bravely to die! 
Hail to the day, now remembered with pride ; 
Long may their spirit within us abide ! 


Lo! where the wild, reckless son of the forest 
Fought with our fathers in Liberty’s bower! 
Sorrow and hardship and battle the sorest, 
Yielded this fair happy land as our dower. 
Hail to the zeal of the good and the brave ! 
Long their starred banner o’er freemen shall wave ! 





Otrver Gotpsmira.—Mr. Evans gives the following ac 
count of the poet Goldsmith. “He was of a middle stature, 
fair complexion, wore a large wig, slovenly in his dress, but 
possessing a benevolent countenance and a cheerful demea- 
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Steadily it maintained its march, and continued incessantly 


THE ACHING HEART. 





ameliation in the condition of mankind. Thenceforth, by an 


Original. 
uninterrupted succession of meditative minds who have been 





“ Ob! that my life were as a Southern flower !"’ 


I’m weary of this weary world — I’m weary of its grief: 

My sickened spirit turns away, and vainly seeks relief ; 

In vain, in vain I seek for bliss, in vain I pray to know 

If pure unsullied happiness dwells in this vale of wo ; 

My wounded soul can find no joy, no healing balm to stay 

The deep and fearful gush of griefs that on my spirit weigh. 

On, through the dim dark dreariness of coming shadowy years, 

My fancy roves, and meets a waste, a wilderness of fears, 

So dark, so drear, that Death’s dread vale would be to me more sweet, 
And all the terrors of the tomb, I would not fear to meet. 


found calculations of Newton and Laplace, and the learned 










One voice is wanting to my ear, one deep, low, silvery voice, 

To breath its tones of music out, and bid my heart rejoice ; 

One glance forth from that flashing eye, to chase away my night, — 
One glance of love! —oh, would it not o’erwhelm me in its Jight! 
To hear love’s own sweet language fall from his dear lips on me ! 
Peace! peace, my fondly picturing heart, it is but mockery. 

It cannot be — it may not be — for “‘ woman’s lot ’’ is thine ; 
Concealment shall feed on thy cheek, and thou in sorrow pine. 


Can I not bid my heart be free? Will not my woman’s pride 

Come now in its o’ermastering strength, my wasted love to hide? 
Shall all the gushing tenderness which others sought to wake, 

Come rushing from unfathom’d depths, with its own weight to break ? 
I will not yield me up to dreams; my spirit shall not bow 

In tame submission to a spell his heart can never know ; 

I will awake my slumbering soul, I will again be free, 

And change into forgetfulness, all my idolatry ; 

No flush shall deepen on my brow, no trembling seize my frame, 
When from the gay and heartless throng [ hear his own loved name. 


the infinite consequences that might flow from them. 


new substance would one day prolong the enjoyment of sight 
to the aged ; that it would aid the astronomer to pierce the 
heavens and number the stars of the milky way ; that it 


°Tis vain! —I wreath my face in joy, and teach my lip to smile, 

But oh! my aching, saddened heart seems bursting all the while ; 

For sorrow’s wasting blight has found its way into my heart, 

And now Hope’s budding visions fade, youth’s morning dreams depart ; 
And the bright sunny smile of joy, that on my cheek should bloom, 
Has given place to sorrow’s sigh, the gushing tear of gloom ; 

And joyous glances of the eye that once could flash with mirth, 

Have gone, and tell in quenched beams, how fade the joys of earth. 


sively to be presented to his senses and his studies; in short, 
that the most direct and simple use to which it could be 
put, would one day show to the people on the shores of the 
Baltic Sea, the possibility of constructing palaces more mag- 
nificent than those of Tyre or Memphis, and of cultivating, 
almost amid the ice of the polar circle, the most delicious 
fruits of the torrid zone. 

When a cloistered monk in Germany, inflamed, for the 
first time a mixture of sulphur and saltpetre, what mortal 
could have foretold to him the full result of his experiment ? 
To change the art of war; to dissever the idea of courage 
from that of physical superiority ; to re-establish the au- 
thority of kings in the west; to prevent civilized countries 
from ever again becoming the prey of barbarous nations ; 
to become, in short, one of the great causes for the dissemi- 
nation of knowledge, by making conquering nations the in- 
struments of instruction, who had hitherto been almost uni- 
versally its greatest pests, — such was the destiny of one of 
the simplest compounds in chemistry. Now, every mind is 
struck by these results ; but the most clear-sighted failed to 
perceive them at first, when every one confined himself to 
the path to which chance had directed his steps. Without 
being conscious of the fact themselves scarcely, the first 
observers became the benefactors of their fellow men. 

The principal, the immense advantage that has arisen 
from the progress of science, consists in its having termina- 
ted this kind of insulation. Different routes have been ob- 
served to run into one another; a common language has 
been formed by those who traverse them ; these peculiar 
doctrines have approximated and touched one another ; and 
thus, by affording mutual support, and proceeding in one 
great, unbroken series, they at last bring the whole field of 
knowledge within the range of their inquiries. 

In thus pursuing her high career, science has attained all 
her objects ; the arts have been submitted to her direction, 
and industry has recognized her for its guide. She has 
served and protected man in every variety of condition, and 
has become most intimately and sensibly connected with all 
the relations of society. Even before she had arrived at this 
commanding eminence, it was easy to perceive that obser- 
vations, apparently the most humble and insignificant, might 
give rise to changes as important as they were unexpected, 
in customs, commerce, and public fortune. A botanist, whose 
name is scarcely known, imported the tobacco of the New 
World into Europe, about the time of the League. Now, 
this plant yields to France alone a revenue of fifty millions, 
by way of import; other European countries draw from it 
corresponding resources, and even in the heart of Turkey 
and Persia, it has become a prominent article of commerce 
and agriculture. Another botanist, in the time of the Re- 
gency, imported into Martinique a shoot of the coffee-plant 
of Arabia, which had not begun to be known in Europe till 
the first year of Louis XIV. This single shoot, from which 
every coffee-plant in our islands has originated, has enriched 


They tell me [ am beautiful, and speak to me of love ; 

But life too early lost its charm — their praises cannot move ; 

I listen to the honied words they breathe into my ear, — 

They fall like Afric’s parching sands on the wild desert drear ; 

I listen — and I smile perchance, or wipe a tear away ; 

But the blest hope of that bright world, unsullied by decay, 
Buoys my sad. soul above its gloom, above its earthly strife, 

And bids me plume my fainting wings, for realms of endless life. 


MINA. 
. 


PROGRESS OF THE SCIENCES, 
Reflections on the Progress of the Sciences, and their relations to 
Society. Read at the first sitting of the Four Academies. 


BY BARON CUVIER. 





Translated from the French, for the Boston Weekly Magazine. 





Wuen the Academy of Sciences received from Louis XIV. 
the form which the august successor of that monarch has 
this day restored to us, the worthy historian of the society 
ventured very modestly to remark, that the inquiries of his 
associates might not be altogether so useless, as they were 
generally considered. At the present day, we may speak 
less timidly on this point, or rather, it has become almost 
superfluous to speak of it at all, for the success with which 
the study of nature, of its resources and its laws, has been 
recently pursued, has inspired a general interest in the sub- 
ject, and more enlarged notions are beginning to prevail 
respecting the power and benefit of science. Although it 
may not have absolutely created society, yet, at least, their 
origin and developement have been coeval. It has procured, 
one after another, ali the enjoyments, and, sometimes even, 
has changed the whole aspect of society. Indeed, judging 
from what it has done, it is not difficult to conceive what it 
may yet be capable of accomplishing. 

Naked and feeble has man been thrown upon the surface 
of the earth, and created apparently for inevitable destruc: 
tion. From every quarter is he assailed by evils, the reme- 
dies of which are concealed from his view ; but intellect has 
been given him for the purpose of bringing them to light. 
The primeval savage gathered in the forests some nutritious 
fruits and wholesome roots, and thus supplied his most ur. 
gent wants. The first shepherds perceived that the stars 
pursued a determinate course, and they availed themselves 
of their knowledge in finding their way across the plains of 
the desert. Such was the origin of the physical and mathe- 
matical sciences. 

Once assured that it could combat nature by means that 
nature herself has furnished, the human intellect never slept. 


































to make new conquests over her, all characterized by some 


the faithful depositaries of knowledge, and constantly occu- 
pied in unfolding the relations of its various parts to one 
another, we have been led, in less than forty centuries, 
from the first attempts of these pastoral observers, to the pro- 


classifications of Linnzus and Jussieu. This precious in- 
heritance, carried as it was from Chaldea to Egypt, from 
Egypt to Greece, and ever augmenting in its course, hidden 
during ages of misery and darkness, and restored to light at 
a more propitious period, to be unequally distributed among 
the nations of Europe, has every where been productive of 
wealth and power. The nations that have received it, have 
become the mistresses of the world, while those that have 
neglected it, have fallen into a state of feebleness and ob- 
scurity. Indeed, it was long before they who had the good 
fortune to reveal some important truths, perceived, in their 
full extent, the great relations that bound them together, or 


It was not to be expected that those Phenician sailors 
who saw the sand on the shores of the Belus changed by the 
fire into transparent glass, should foresee at once that this 


would reveal to the naturalist a little world as thickly peo. 
pled and as rich in wonders as that which had seemed exclu- 














the colonies. The use of this berry has become common, 
and certainly it has been more effectual than all the eloquence 
of moralists in preventing the abuse of wine among the 
higher classes of society. 'Whocan say that at this moment 
even, our botanical gardens may not contain some despised 
plant, which is destined to effect a revolution full as great, in 
our manners, or political economy ? 

There is one feature in the revolutions produced by science 
that distinguishes them from all others, and that is, that 
their effects are always good. Indeed they contend against 
the others, and theirs is the opposition of two hostile princi- 
ples,—the war of Orosmades and Arimanes. When our 
forests had been suffered by a fatal neglect to be destroyed, 
physical science came to warm our homes. When a Spirit 
of jealousy towards foreign nations deprived us of their pro. 
ductions, chemistry bade them spring from our own soil 
The nations of Europe never labored more arduously than 
they have during the last twenty years to annihilate the 
sources of their subsistence. How many famines would 
once have been produced by the devastations we have wit. 
nessed! Against such an event has botany provided. She 
went beyond the seas in quest of new nutritious plants, and, 
profiting by each season of scarcity, to recommend their in- 
troduction, she has finally succeeded in rendering famine 
impossible. 

The fact that these beneficial discoveries have been made 
just when the ills of humanity have required them, has led 
to the observation that Providence keeps them in reserve in 
order to counterbalance the disastrous inventions of ambi- 
tion. Inoculation appeared shortly after that scourge of 
man, standing armies ; and vaccination closely followed that 
more fatal scourge, conscription, to console the race with its 
unexpected wonders. 

It is also pleasing to record, that benefits so great and nu- 
merous, have been rightfully appreciated. They have been 
joyfully proclaimed, and, in this respect, science and her 
followers may well be satisfied with the praises of our con- 
temporaries. They, however, who render them this justice, 
have not the most exaci ideas of the causes of their pro- 
gress, nor of the means of encouraging them. Some, mis- 
taking the spirit of the times, imagine that they ought to be 
confined to those subjects which are of direct utility ; while 
others, seeing in their elevated theories, only some sterile 
conceits, apprehend that in chilling the warmth of their 
imagination, we may narrow the range of their understand- 
ing, and would therefore consign them to people who re- 
quire their aid in the study and practice of their profession. 
This fact alone would prove that if science, in its infancy, 
has owed anything to chance, and uncultivated men have 
contributed to its progress, it must in future be indebted 
solely to the meditations of superior minds, for its power to 
diffuse new benefits. All the great practical discoveries of 
later times, are distinguished by having originated in scien- 
tific researches which have been pursued with a rigid adhe- 
rence to general principles ; and those profound and difficult 
things which are disdained by the proud as useless, are pre- 
cisely those that have produced the most surprising utility. 

The demonstrations of experience, are explained by the 
simplest process of reasoning. Men have soon appropri- 
ated what the most superficial attention was sufficient to 
indicate, and the readiest proofs to establish; and hence 
have arisen the common arts. But in this first inspection 
of the resources of nature, those have been overlooked 
whose value can be estimated only by multiplying their 
uses, as well as those also which are accompanied by diffi- 
culties insurmountable to science. Profound conceptions, 
therefore, are necessary to open new routes, for every new 
view enlarges the field of intellectual vision. Every new 
use of a thing, produces and multiplies those of other things ; 
and every new property that is discovered, assists in over- 
coming the obstacles that prevent the use of a multitude of 
other properties. It is an infinitely increasing progression 
where the new terms are always multiples of the preceding, 
and where the chances will readily appear, that the new terms 
which are to succeed, increase in the same proportion as 
the terms themselves. Hence we see that science, and the 
industry which it creates, are distinguished among the off- 
spring of human genius, by the peculiar privilege of main- 
taining an uninterrupted and ever accelerated progress. 
While the nature of the human heart, whose movements are 
confined within the narrow circle of the same sentiments 
and passions, places certain insuperable limits to the power 
of influencing the conduct of men, or of delighting their 
fancy, science is looking farther‘and higher, every day of its 
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existence. The field of external nature, which is its empire, 
enlarges with every extension of its dominion over it, until 
it has become impossible to perceive any limits to its suc- 
cesses or its hopes. 

Examples calculated to enforce this reasoning, may be 
found in abundance by any one who will survey the history 
of modern discoveries. Under the necessity of making a se- 
lection from so many efforts of human genius, I have fixed 
upon such as can be most easily rendered intelligible by a 
few words. But, though unable to point out each to the 
public gratitude, the remarks I shall make are equally ap- 
plicable to all; for my object is less to estimate the value 
of each particular discovery, than to make known the spirit 
which has inspired them all. We shall begin with that ge- 
ometry, the elevated nature of whose abstractions, seems to 
remove it farthest from the practical arts of ordinary life. 

From the earliest ages, the course of the stars has served, 
though very imperfectly, to shape the course of the mariner. 
More recently, indeed, the compass has enabled him to ven- 
ture out of sight of land; but now the pilot pursues his path 
across the ocean with as strong a feeling of security, as if it 
had been traced by the skill of the engineer. Astronomical 
tables make him acquainted, at any moment, with the exact 
point of the globe at which he happens to be, and with so 
much accuracy that the difference between his real and his 
supposed position, can never amount to the distance between 
himself and the edge of his horizon. Thus, while antiquity 
would scarcely believe that the ships of Pharaoh Necho cir- 
cumnavigated the coast of Africa, Russia now sees her fleets 
sailing over three quarters of the globe, in passing from one 
of her ports to another, without occasioning particular re- 
mark. The English possess a flourishing colony at the an- 
tipodes of Europe, and they reach it with far more facility, 
than the Pheenicians did Carthage or Cadiz. The first colo- 
nists traversed a chain of mountains that concealed from 
them countries of immense extent and prodigious fertility. 
In a few generations this region will be covered with people 
of European origin, studying nature, revering its author, 
and observing the laws of humanity. But all this, nothing 
less than the precision of astronomy has brought within the 
range of possibility ; and for this precision, we are indebted 
to the formulas of our geometers. A Cook, a Bougainville, 
a Vancouver, could not have confronted the icy mountains 
of the pole, nor the hidden dangers of the Indian ocean, nor 
civilized man taken up his abode on the shores of New Hol- 
land, had not the Eulers, the Lagranges and the Laplaces, 
resolved in the stillness of their closets, some very abstruse 
problems of the integral calculus, —had not the Meyers, the 
Delambres, the Burckhardts, and the Burgs, with admirable 
patience, wrought out these long series of numbers, which 
now seem to bring even the heavens in subjection to man. 

To be concluded next week. 


THE COUNTESS AND THE DIAMONDS. 
M. Esquirot, one of the most celebrated physicians in 
Paris, in cases of mental distress, was visited one morning 
by a lady about forty years of years, but still good looking. 


The carriage of the “Countess of ——” drove rapidly into} 


the doctor’s court-yard. The countess was instantly admit- 
ted, and with tears, and apparently in despair, exclaimed, 

“ You see, sir, a woman in the deepest affliction ; I have an 
only son, who is very dear to me, as well as to my husband.” 

Here she wept so abundantly, that her tears seemed likely 
to rival those which the classical Artemesia shed over the 
tomb of Mausoleus. 

“Yes, sir,” she at length continued, “and for some time 
we have been under dreadful apprehensions. He is just at 
the age when the passions begin to display themselves. 
Though we indulge him in every way, allow him money 
and unlimited liberty, he has several times already shown 
signs of insanity. His monomania makes us the more 
uneasy, from his constantly talking, in the midst of other 
incoherent discourse, of jewels or diamonds which he has either 
sold or given away. We imagine that perhaps he may have 
fallen desperately in love with some woman, and that he 
may have contracted some heavy debts to gratify her wishes. 
This, however, is only conjecture: his father and I have 
bewildered ourselves to discover the reason of his folly.” 

“ Well, madam, bring your son to me.” 

“To-morrow, sir, at twelve o’clock.” 

The next day the countess got out of her carriage at the 
shop of one of the most celebrated jewellers; and after hav- 
ing bargained a long time for a set of jewels worth £2,000, 


and.made many difficulties, she at last decided upon pur. 
She draws her purse out of her bag, and finds 
only bank notes for £400, which she displays ; then putting 


chasing it. 


them carelessly back into the bag, she said — 


“ Let some one go home with me, and my husband will 


pay him ; for I have not the whole sum about me.” 


The jeweller gave orders to one of his young men, who 
darted from behind the counter, proud of the honor of accom- 


panying a young countess in her carriage. 
They arrived at the house of Mr. Esquirol. 


will leave you.” 


street, and when there, the horses set off at full speed. 


“ Well, young man,” said the physician, “ you know the 
Come, how do you fee! ?—tell me what 


state of the case. 
is passing in your mind.” 

“What is passing in my mind! 
is the bill for the diamonds.” 


“So—we are coming to it already! Good,’—said the 


doctor, gently putting back the bill, — “I know, I know.” 


“Tf you know the amount, sir, the only thing necessary is 


to pay me.” 

“There, there! be calm. Your diamonds ?—where did 
you buy them ?—what is become of them? Speak, don’t 
be afraid. Come.” 

“T only want you to pay me £2,000.” 

“ Ah, ah! —and why, pray?” 

“Why!” exclaimed the young man, who began to grow 
angry. 

“Yes —why am I to pay you?” 

“ Because the countess has this moment bought them at 


our shop.” 
“Good, there you are again. Who is the countess ?” 
“Your lady.” And he continued to present the abomina- 
ble bill. 


“ But, my good man, you must know that I have the hap- 


piness to be a physician and a widower.” 
At these words the jeweller put himself into a passion, and 


the doctor, calling in his people, ordered them to hold him 


by the arms and legs. The young man became furious, and 
roared out, “Thieves, robbers, murderers !”’ 
end of a quarter of an hour he became calm, explained every 
thing rationally, and then a sudden light broke upon the 
doctor. 

Every endeavor to discover the authors of this very singu- 
lar and clever robbery proved useless ; equipage, countess, 
and servants, had all disappeared. — London Court Journal. 


AERIAL VOYAGE. 

Tue possibility of elevating solid bodies into the atmos- 
phere, by attaching them to vessels filled with materials 
specifically lighter than the surrounding air, was first prac- 
tically demonstrated, it is understood, by two brothers of the 
name of Montgolfier, natives of France. The machine used 
and invented by the Messrs. Montgolfier was a fire balloon, 
or one in which common air, rarified by heat, formed the 
material with which the ascending vessel was inflated. On 
the 21st of November, 1783, human beings for the first time 


accomplished an ascent into the air, by means of a vessel of 


this kind. The aeronauts, or air voyagers, were M. Rosier 
and the Marquis d’Arlande. On the ist of December of the 
same year another ascent took place, in a balloon of a much 
improved kind, hydrogen gas affording the means of infla- 
tion. Professor Charles of Paris, and M. Robert, were the 
first hydrogen aeronauts. Between that period and the pres- 
ent time, upwards of one thousand ascents have been made 
by different persons in balloons, and in nearly all of these 
cases, hydrogen, the lightest of aeriform bodies, has been, 
either in a pure or partially mixed state, the material by 


means of which the ascension has been accomplished. Of 


the number of adventurers, amounting to more than four 
hundred and seventy persons, who have affected these as- 
cents, England has supplied by much the largest proportion, 
and one Englishman, Mr. Charles Green, has alone made 
two hundred and sixty ascents. Out of this ample catalogue 
of aerial voyagers, only nine persons have fallen a sacrifice 
to the practice of aerostation, and six of these were victims 
of the fire-balloon ; so that three deaths are all that are 
chargeable upon the art in its rational and accredited form. 
Even these misfortunes, however, might be shown to be 


The lady ran 
up stairs, and whispers to the doctor, “ Here is my son—I 
Then turning back, she says to the young 
man, “ My hasband is in his cabinet ; go in, he will pay you.” 

The young man respectfully enters — the countess trips 
lightly down stairs—the carriage drives quietly into the 
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attributable to a want of ordinary caution on the part of the 
victims, and not to the fair casualties of the art. The se- 
curity, therefore, which has attended the practice of aerosta- 
tion, must be held as very remarkable, considering that the 
science is as yet comparatively in its infancy. 

Numerous remarkable voyages in the regions of air, have 
been made since the art of aerostation was originally estab- 
lished in France. The Straits of Dover and the Irish Chan- 
nel have been crossed at different times by enterprising 
aeronauts. But the most extraordinary voyage which has 
yet been made in the air, is that performed in November, 
1836, by Messrs. Charles Green, Monck Mason, and Robert 
Hollond. The chief object of this expedition was to test the 
value of certain improvements which Mr. Green’s long prac- 
tice in the art had led him to suggest. The balloon chosen 
for the enterprise was one of great size, built for the pro- 
prietors of Vauxhall Gardens by Mr. Green, and combining 
in its construction all that the knowledge and experience of 
this skilful aeronaut could contribute to its perfection. This 
balloon is described by Mr. Monck Mason, who became the 
historian of this remarkable voyage, in the following terms : 
“In shape it somewhat resembles a pear; its upright or 
polar diameter exceeding the tranverse or equatorial by 
about one-sixth. The silk of which it is formed is of the 
very best quality, spun, wove and dyed expressly for the 
purpose; the utmost breadth of the gores, which are alter- 
nately white and crimson, is about forty-four inches; down 
the centre of each, and worked in the original fabric, runs a 
band or ridge of extra thickness, calculated to give additional 
strength to the texture of the material, and to arrest the pro- 
gress of any rent or damage which might accidentally occur. 
The height of this enormous vessel is upwards of sixty feet ; 
its breadth about fifty. When fully distended, it is capable 
of containing rather more than eighty-five thousand cubic 
feet of gas, and under ordinary circumstances is competent 
to raise about four thousand pounds, including its own weight 
and that of its accessories, which alone may be reckoned at 
about one-fourth of that sem.” The car of this balloon is of 
wicker-work, and oval in form, measuring nine feet in length 
by four in breadth. Ten ropes suspend it to a hoop six feet 
in diameter, and which is composed of two strong circles of 
ash, bent by steam, and strengthened by a triple tier of cabie 
enclosed between them. This hoop again depends from a 
strong net-work, covering the whole balloon. 

Such was the machine in which the three gentlemen men- 
tioned ascended from Vauxhall Gardens, at half past one 
p. m., on Monday the 17th of November, 1836. Provisions, 
calculated for a fortnight’s consumption in case of emergency, 
ballast (chiefly fine sand) in bags to the amount of upwards 
of a ton in weight, with barometers, telescopes, and a great 
quantity of other apparatus, had been all provided for the 
occasion, and the aeronauts had also taken the precaution to 
provide themselves with passports to various parts of the 
continent, whither they intended to direct their course. After 
rising from the ground, the balloon bore quickly away to the 
south-east, traversing in her course the cultivated plains of 
Kent. On arriving above Canterbury, a small parachute 
was lowered, with a letter addressed to the mayor, and which 
he safely received. Continuing their course, at a mean rate 
of twenty-five miles an hour, the aeronauts came in sight of 
the sea; but the accumulation of moisture oa the vast ma- 
chine, in consequence of the approach of evening, caused 
her altitude gradually to diminish, until a conversation could 
be carried on with people on th@ground. One effect of this 
diminution of altitude was to change the course of the bal- 
loon, by bringing it into a new and inferior current of air, 
which tended considerably to the northward. As it was the 
object of the aeronauts to proceed as near Paris as cir- 
cumstances would permit, Mr. Green execuied a successfal 
manceuvre, which proves that the very circumstance of these 
varying currents existing at different heights, may be often 
tarned to advantage in guiding balloons. He threw out bal- 
last gradually, to such an extent as enabled. the balloon to 
rise again into the south-east current. “Nothing,” says 
Mr. M. Mason, “could exceed the beauty of this manceuvre, 
or the success with which the balloon acknowledged the in- 
fluence of her former associate.””’ The aeronauts soon found 
themselves once more progressing to the south-east, and ina 
short time they passed directly over Dover, and entered upon 
their course over the sea. 

The increase of weight, arising from the humidity of the 
night air, was one point on which the discoveries of Mr. 
Green, already noticed, chiefly bore. In order to obviate 
the depressing effect of the nocturnal moisture upon the bal- 














of a windlass. By the resting of this rope on the ground, 


the balloon, in such circumstances, is so relieved as to float||the face of the earth became universally extinguished, and 


As midnight approached, all became dark. The lights on 
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loon, Mr. Green had provided a rope one thousand feet in| spectators the fiery object wouid at once disappear from, the ||this voyage was effected was brought back to Vauxhall Gar. 
length, the end of which he lowered from the car by means ||heavens. 


dens, where it now passes under the name of the Nassau 
Balloon, having been formally so christened at Weilberg. 
In various original observations and documents, appended 


at an equable height above the earth. The resting of the||the balloon winged its course though intensest night. In|/to his notice of this remarkable balloon voyage, Mr. M. Ma- 
rope on the ground, acts, in short, like the throwing out of|/this situation it was that the advantages of the guide-rope |/son has thrown much pleasing light on the subject of areos- 
ballast, while, unlike other bailast, the rope is recoverable. ||became fully appreciable. “Frequently, a difference in the|/tation generally. One point to which he adverts, is worthy 
Mr. Green had repeatedly tried this experiment, and found ||altitude of the barometric column would manifest a change ||of notice. From the experience of Mr. Charles Green and 
that the trailing of the rope on the most uneven ground had|/of several thousand feet in the balloon’s course, while the|/others, Mr. M. Mason is led to conclude that the rarification 
never offered any material impediment to the course of the||guide-rope, continuing to trail upon the ground, would indi-||of the air, at the highest altitade which man has ever been 
balloon. Scarcely, on this occasion, had the rope been Jow-||cate an uniform distance from its surface, of somewhat less /||able to reach in balloons, produces no real effect upon the 
ered, when the aeronauts found themselves above the light||than its own extreme dimensions.” When the rope began||lungs or upon the general system. Aeronauts formerly as- 
of Calais, having crossed the straits in about an hour, and||to climb a hill, the relieved balloon ascended in proportion. |/serted that they experienced, at a great elevation, the same 
at an altitude of nearly three thousand feet. As it was now||Occasional glimpses of country presented themselves to the |/difficulty of breathing which people feel after climbing to the 
perfectly dark, a Bengal light was lowered, to signify the||travellers’ eyes, but very indistinctly. One object puzzled|/top of a lofty mountain. -But in the latter case there is ex- 
passage of the balloon to the inhabitants of Calais. The||them much in the darkness. It was a long white line, which ||cessive developement of muscular action, and increased cir- 
aeronauts shortly after heard a drum beat, but whether as a||they at first took to be a river, but which soon proved to be/||culation of the blood, demanding a greater supply of oxygen 
reply to them or not, they could not tell. Preparations were||of a different character, from being always visible in the||gas, at the very moment when that supply from the minor 
now made for the rest and quietude of night. To the end of|}same point of view as the balloon proceeded. After long||density of the atmosphere is constantly becoming lessened. 
the rope lowered from the windlass, light copper vessels had |jexamination of this ebject, they at length discovered it to be \This is the true cause, Mr. M. Mason believes, of the feel- 
been affixed, to suit the passage over the sea. These were|/one of the stay-ropes of the balloon, dangling at a distance ||ings experienced after the ascent of mountains. The rarity 
raised and withdrawn, and a simple guide-rope, as it was||of twenty-five feet from the car! of the atmosphere produces of itself no sensible effects what- 
named, lowered in its stead. The aeronauts then set them-|| The night was very cold. The water, coffee, and oil, were|/ever on the body, and the experience of aeronauts, who reach 
selves to allay the cravings of hunger, after a twelve hours’ ||frozen in the several vessels appropriated to them. But the||a great altitude without exertion, is distinctly in favor, Mr. 
fast. Although they lighted a lamp, they had no fire, but in/|/effects produced on the persons of the aeronauts were not at|/ Mason says, of this conclusion. It goes far to substantiate 
its place a little lime, which, on being slaked with water, |/all what might have been expected under such circumstances. ||this opinion, that, after resting on the top of a mountain, the 
gave forth sufficient heat to afford them a dish of warm cof-||They felt little or no discomfort from the cold, and this they ||difficulty of breathing leaves those who suffered at first from 
fee. This, with cold meat and a little wine, cheered them|/justly attributed to the absence of all current in the air,/it, after the toil of the ascent. 
wonderfully, and many jokes were passed on the high flavor||coming in opposition to their bodies. It is only trom some|| These notices will give but an imperfect idea of the enter- 
and exalted merits of the various viands. change in position —a rapid ascent, for example —that aero-|/taining and instructive nature of Mr. Monck Mason’s book, 
“ The night having now closed in, and no prospect of any||nauts are in general made aware of the true temperature|/which is illustrated by several excellent plates. We have 
assistance from the moon to facilitate our researches, it was||of the surrounding atmosphere. Captain Back and others||received much pleasure from the work altogether, and recom- 
only by means of the lights which, either singly or in masses,||noticed the same phenomenon in the Arctic regions, where||mend it to all who take an interest in the subject of aeros- 
appeared spreading in every direction, that we could hope|| persons not exposed to air in motion, were enabled to endure||tation. — Edinburgh Journal. 
to take any account of the nature of the country we were/|| without discomfort a very low temperature. 
traversing, or form any opinion of the towns or villages|| As the morning advanced, and objects on the earth began | 
which were continually becoming subjected to our view.||to be indistinctly visible, the balloon rose rapidly to a height SAGACITY OF DOVES. 
The scene itself was one which exceeds description. The||/of twelve thousand feet, the highest elevation attained on|| Mucu has been written and spoken upon the sagacity of 
whole plane of the earth’s surface, for many and many a_|/this voyage. Ata quarter past six, the sun appeared once|/animals, and so interesting is this subject to most people, and 
league around, as far, and farther than the eye could dis-j|j:nore to the aeronauts. Their great anxiety now was to|jespecially to youth, that almost every parent has beguiled 
tinctly embrace, seemed absolutely teeming with the scat-|/discover in what part of the continent of Europe they were, |/the severities of a winter’s evening, by narrating to his chil- 
tered fires of a watchful population, and exhibited a starry ||because, although they knew the general direction of their||dren some well attested feats of animals, illustrative of their 
spectacle below, that almost rivalled in brilliancy the re- icourse to have been south-easterly, they had no idea of the|/surprising sagacity. These anecdotes are generally related 
moter lustre of the concave firmament above.’”’ In the dis-||distance they had come. From having passed over what/|of quadrupeds, the dog, the horse, and the elephant; but I shall 
tance, a large city presented the appearance of one confused ||seemed to be large tracks of snow in the latter part of the||relate one of that emblem of beauty and innocence, the dove. 
conflagration ; but on approaching it, the lights assumed the|/night, they had some doubts whether or not they were over|| Early in the present winter, my dove-cote was broken into 
form of regular lines, and developed streets and squares in||Germany, or had reached the wide plains of Poland. At//from the scaffold, by a stranger cat, in the darkness of night, 
uniform order. Mr. M. Mason describes the passage over'||first the morning mists were too thick to permit of any just lend two of the peaceful inmates were surprised and devoured 
the city of Liege as extremely interesting. The guide-rope||conclusions on this subject. The balloon hovered in the air, in presence of the family, by this merciless invader. As 
had for some time previously been trailing on the ground,|/ commanding a prospect of seventy thousand square miles, |soon as the morning came, they all forsook their house, and 
and it was raised a little till they got over the city, when||as the aeronauts calculated. Some time after the sun had|/gave such tokens of fright as induced us to search for the 
they again lowered it. They were at this time at no great||risen, being resolved to descend to earth again, the voyagers/||cause ; when the remains of the slain, in the apartment 
distance from the ground, and could hear the voices of some|/hauled in the guide-rope, got ready the cable and grapnel,|| which had till then proved their asylum, at once dispelled all 
persons still at work about the many manufactories in the ||and brought the balloon to a more humble level, by opening||doubts in regard to the cause of the present distress. But 
environs of Liege. “ Desirous to attract their attention, and Ithe valve. When they came within a short distance of the||another painful question arose with my children, whose 
to enjoy, in idea at least, the surprise with which so novel|| ground, they were delighted to perceive a country dotted|/sympathies with the little sufferers were now at their height — 
an apparition was well calculated to inspire them, we lighted || with villages, and presenting every sign of complete culti-||How could the old creature get into the dove-house? My 
and lowered a Bengal light nearly over their heads, at the||vation ; but, fearful lest it was too early to get assistance|;young son had the frankness to dispel this perplexity. 
same time addressing a few words to them through the speak- |/from the inhabitants, they continued for some time longer to|| Owing to the severity of the weather, a few days previ- 
ing-trumpets, alternately in the French and German lan-|/hover in the air. They finally fixed on a small grassy vale, ||ous, he thought he would feed his doves without calling 
guages, one or other of which we thought it most probable they || between two wood-covered hills, as the scene of their descent; ||them from their retreat, and went to the rear of their room 
would understand. The effect upon them was no doubt ex-||but the grapnel did not take hold in the middle of the vale, |jon the scaffold, removed a board, cast in the grain, but did 
treme, as we could readily perceive by the confusion which ||and the balloon was just being borne against the wooded ||not take sufficient caution in replacing the board. We at 
appeared to reign among tifem, and the hurried tones and |/declivity, when a quantity of ballast was thrown out, and the|/once secured the apartment against another invasion, and 
elevated expressions which immediately succeeded this un-||balloon rose with such rapidity as to clear the hill at a bound. |/replenished it with food ; but although the weather continued 
expected declaration of our presence. We did not, however, || By the discharge of more gas, they effected a landing safely, ||intensely cold, and the wind boisterous, the doves would in 
remain long to enjoy their confusion; a consideration of our jin another valley running parallel to the first, at half-past|/no way enter their habitation by day or by night ; but sought 
own convenience more than of theirs, inducing us to give||seven o'clock, after having been eighteen hours in the air. ||their security at the expense of their comfort, by perching 
them a rather sudden congé. Some sounds, betokening the|| The inhabitants of the district had for some time been|/upon the carriage house, barn or dwelling house. But in 
presence of a steam-engine at work, immediately before us,||shyly and timidly watching the motions of the aeronauts, |/each of these places the ruthless spoiler surprised them, and 
suggested the propriety of raising ourselves to such a height |/and, after the landing was effected, they flocked to the spot/|continued to reduce their number, eluding all our efforts to 
as to place the guidé-rope beyond the chance of becoming||from all quarters. The travellers now learnt that they were||take her by trap or otherwise. At length, fearing that the 
entangled in some of the machinery, To add, therefore, to||in the duchy of Nassau, about six miles from the town of|/whole covey would fall a prey to her rapacity, I resolved to 
their confusion, while, lost in astonishment, and drawn to-||Weilberg, distant from London upwards of five hundred miles. ||lie in ambush with powder and buck shot, and await her ap- 
gether by their mutual fears, they stood no doubt looking up|/ With the assistance of the inhabitants, whose good services |proach. The plan was successful. Between eleven and 
to the object of their terrors, a large shower of sand (emptied ||were secured by a liberal distribution of the brandy and |twelve o’clock at night, the old marauder advanced slowly 
from a ballast-bag) came tumbling down upon their heads, ||other liquors of the car, the balloon was emptied and packed and cautiously forward, to renew her depredations upon the 
and the tail of the guide-rope at the same moment passing||up by twelve o’clock. The aeronauts then proceeded with a little innocents ; but at that moment she fell a sacrifice to 
right in the midst of them, could not fail to raise their per-||car to Weilberg, where they experienced the kindest recep-||her murderous daring. The little doves, from the roof of 
plexity to the high-pitch.” As the aeronauts had suspended ||tion from the prince and people of Nassau. After spending jour dwelling, and by the aid of the light of the moon, saw 
an artificial firework beneath the car, the appearance of the||a number of days there, the aeronauts-travelled by Coblentz |her bounding and agonizing in death. The next morning, 
balloon to those below would be that of a huge ball of slow-/|to Paris in a car, which journey formed a contrast in their ||while the children were rejoicing over the fall of their com- 
moving fire. This firework ‘expired immediately after the||eyes most favorable to aerial voyaging, both as regarded | mon enemy, and a monster in size she was, among our do- 
scene related, and, consequently, to the eyes of the terrestrial||comfort and speed. After a time, the balloon with which || mesticated feline race, the doves participated in the general 
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joy, as indicated by their flying to, circling upon the wing, 
and hovering over the slain, and then returning to their de- 
serted habitation, cooing and strutting, in conscious security, 
after an exile of more than two months. The following 
night they took roost in their own house, but stationed one 
at each window for a’sentinel. As this order was strictly 
adhered to each successive night, we were led to apprehend 
there might be a remaining foe on the premises. Another 
ambush on my part was successful in taking the surviving 
partner in crime, and from that moment the sentinels have 
been recalled, nidification has been resumed, and all appears 
blithesome, and full of hope. — Congregattonalist. 
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Tue Counrry.—The season has arrived when the pleasant 
fields have arrayed themselves in robes of beauty, and adorn- 
ed themselves with gems of radiant glory, and anointed them- 
selves with odors of delectable fragrance, and now sit in 
smiling magnificence to receive and pour out their Hygeian 
treasures upon their visitors. And now the sweltering citi- 
zen of the crowded mart is arranging his business concerns 
for a period of absence, — getting a store of cash in the bank 
to meet hisengagements, making bargains ahead for a supply 
of stock for his young men to deal out while he is gone, 
making out directions for the confidential clerk to manage 











during the interregnum, and packing his linen for a pleasure || 


tour ;-—and the lawyez leaves his briefs in a brother’s charge, 
and the doctor transfers his patients to his friend, and the 
mechanic instals his oldest apprentice in charge of his shop,— 
and away they fly, on the wings of the wind, (for every thing 
goes by wind now-a-days,) to the health-giving, soul-reviving 
scenes of the country. 

Some are bound for the Springs; but who would confine; 
himself to a crowded and dusty country town, who was in 
pursuit of healthful enjoyment? Others make their way to 
Niagara, which is somewhat better, as there is more air, and 
exercise and excitement; but give us the broad flowery field 
and the shady forest, and the proud cloud-capped mountain, 
or the quiet nook on the bank of the shaded rivulet, and the 
peaceful glade of some sequestered valley, where the clear 
sunlight bursts through the surrounding trees on the green 
grass-plot, bright as an emerald, and heightened in its beauty 
by the sombre shadows which surround it. We would not 
exchange the moonlight walk along the river’s bank, when | 
the path is deserted by all others, (save one,) and nought 
breaks the stillness but the subdued roar of the distant water- 
fall, and the brow is cooled by the zephyrs of evening, for all 
the festivities and pleasures of the fashionable resort. 

Who is for the country ? the smiliag fields, the cool streams, 
the rugged rocks, the shady bowers, the spicy breezes, the) 
luscious fruits that summer suns are ripening, .and all the 
pleasures of a country tour? 


Etiquette among Epirors.—It is a pity that we have not 
a full and established code of honor for the regulation of the 
conduct of editors towards one another. There are some 
general rules which are understood and acknowledged to a'| 
certain extent, but they are not sufficiently carried out into 
detail. It is acknowledged, for instance, that editors have 
no right to plunder original paragraphs and essays from an- 
other paper, without giving credit to the paper from which 
they are extracted ; but it does not seem to be so well under- 
stood that the same courtesy ought to be observed with re- 
spect to certain kinds of selections, which are extracted from 
another paper. If we copy into our paper an article from 
Biackwood’s Magazine, or from any other contemporary peri- 
odical or new publication, we do not question the right of | 
other editors to copy the same from our paper, by simply | 
giving credit to the original work from which we made the 


shall never make an extract from another paper, of an ar- 
ticle of which that paper may justly claim the proprietorship, 
whether it be original or selected, without giving credit to 
the source from which we took it. 


Recunation or Apprenticesuir. — Every intelligent per- 
son acknowledges the importance of training up a young 
person to a regular course of studies, before he can be 
|prepared to enter into the practice of any of the learned 
\professions. Though the utility of some of the usual pre- 
paratory branches of tuition may very reasonably be ques- 
itioned, no one can doubt the importance of a great deal of 
previous study and instruction. Even after a young man 
has finished his regular preparatory course, and has received 
his license or his degree, he is still very far from being quali- 
fied to perform all the duties of his profession. There is 
jmach practical knowledge to be obtained, which can be 
learned only by experience. These remarks are no more 
\true of the professions, than of the mechanic arts. As there 
\is knowledge in the former, so there is skill in the latter, 
| which cannot be acquired except by along course of ap- 
\prenticeship. The meanest of the mechanic arts requires 
‘knowledge and skill that cannot be attained without mu¢h 
|practice and instruction in early life; at that period when 
ithe flexible mind and limbs can most easily acquire habits. 
One of the most important habits to be acquired in youth is 
ithat of yielding obedience to moral obligation, and he who vio- 
lates its requirements in early life, cannot be expected to estab- 
lish, in after years, a character for honor and respectability. 
The prevailing disregard for the obligations of apprentices 
|at the present day, forms one of the worst features of the 
age, and is pregnant with the most disastrous consequences. 
‘The facility with which an apprentice who has left his mas- 
ter, with or without cause, can obtain employment at an ad- 
jvance of wages, renders him less anxious to perform his 
‘duties to the satisfaction of his employer, and produces, in 
‘many cases, a course of neglect and ill conduct which pre- 
‘vents his improvement in his trade, and necessarily leads to 
la dismissa]. The liability, and even probability that an ap- 
‘prentice will not complete his term of service, also lessens 
\the master’s interest in giving him instruction, and the injury 
‘is thereby rendered reciprocal. 
| This state of things could easily be shown to be equally 
detrimental to the master, the journeyman, and the appren- 
‘tice himself. It is, however, susceptible of an easy remedy. 
| We do not altogether approve of the ancient method of 
‘binding young men by indentures. Such a proceeding, 
\leaves them too much at the mercy of an unjust and tyran- 
‘nical master. It is right that they should have the oppor- 
‘tunity of escaping from tyranny and injustice. Neverthe- 
‘less, it should be understood, as a part of the code of honor 
among mechanics, that a young man who enters upon an 
apprenticeship, at whatever age he may come, shall remain 
with his master until he is twenty-one years of age, and ful- 
fl all the proper duties of his station, provided his master 
ireciprocates all these obligations by proper treatment, and 
by teaching him in due season all the theory and practice of 
|his art. Such a course of proceeding is the only one that 
will ever enable our countrymen to compete in the exercise 
‘of the mechanic arts with their brethren of foreign nations. 
| This is by no means the case at the present day. It is true 
jthat America can boast of a great number of useful inven- 
tions, and that in this respect she has probably exceeded 
other nations. Our people excel in mechanical ingenuity or 
igenius; but after all, in many trades foreigners are the best 
workmen, because the latter have learned their business by 
\@ regular apprenticeship, while the former have merely been 
| sharpening their wits by contriving shorter ways to do the 
same things. Hence the American becomes a man of expe- 
dients, while the foreigner is acquiring practical skill. 

The evil consequences of the present course are well illus. 
trated by the following statement, originally published in 
the Philadelphia North American : — “The last report of 





















































extract. But if, on the other hand, we have made, by careful ||the Warden of the Eastern Penitentiary states, that of the 
reading, a selection. of choice gems and paragraphs from |/one hundred and seventy-eight prisoners received during the 
some popular writer, taking them from the fountain head, |/|ast year, twenty-eight only had been bound to a trade, and 
We question ihe right of another editor to copy these gems||served till twenty-one years of age, thirty-four had been 
into his paper, by wholesale, without giving credit. This||bound and left their masters, and-one hundred and sixteen 
kind of purloining from our work has been done by some of|'had never been apprenticed !” 
our exchange papers, in a few instances, —our selections of ———— 
“Gems” appearing in another paper as if they were made|| The Marseilles Hymn, on our last page, is copied from the 
for the paper into which they are copied from the Magazine.||«Qdeon.” This celebrated song, which wrought such won- 
We intend, in our own intercourse with our editorial breth-|/ders upon the popular mind during the French revolution, 
ren, to be governed by the strictest rules of etiquette 3 we’ will no doubt be highly acceptable to our musical friends. 
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WEEKLY RECORD. 





Domestic. — Our city authorities have made arrangements 
to celebrate the ensuing anniversary of Independence by a 
procession and oration, and fireworks and music on the Com. 
mon in the evening, with salutes, morning, noon, and night. 
The oration will be delivered by Ivers J. Austin, Esq. — 
There is also to be a public dinner at Faneuil Hall, conducted 
on temperance principles. Tables will be set for two thou- 
sand persons. — Mr. Lauriat will make an ascension in the 
afternoon from Chelsea, in a new balloon, which he states 
will be his last ascension in this vicinity. 

The Female Friendly Society, (for the relief of poor wid- 
ows,) will hold a Fair on the fourth and fifth of July, at the 
Horticultural Rooms, in Tremont Street. Arrangements are 
made for a large assortment of articles, and we hope to see 
it well attended. 

Several American fishing vessels have been captured by 
the British authorities, for an alleged infraction of the several 
laws. The U.S. Revenue Cutter Hamilton, Captain Josiah 
Sturgis, from Boston, has been sent by order from govern- 
ment, to inquire into these seizures. 

A gentleman of this city, whose name is not made public, 
is to give the munificent donation of three thousand dollars, 
for the benefit of the Blind Institution at South Boston, to 
be applied to the purchase of an organ. 

The College of Teachers from various parts of the Union, 
accustomed to meet annually at Cincinnati, will assemble 
there on the first week in October. The venerable Albert 
Picket, of New York, is President. 

Since 1817, about eight hundred explosions have taken 
place among American steamboats, while only two explo- 
sions, during all this time, have taken place among British 
steamers. 

The fourth of July is to be celebrated by the children of 
the Sabbath schools in New York, at Staten Island. It is 
expected that twenty thousand children will be present. 

Quite a number of theatres have been converted into 
churches within a few years. Lately, a Baptist church in 
Macon, Ga., has been converted into a theatre. 

The First Baptist Church in Providence, R. I., will cele- 
brate its two hundredth anniversary in the coming autumn. 
It was founded by Roger Williams. 

A patch of copper ore has been discovered in Missouri, 
from which about seventy thousand pounds of mineral have 
already been taken. 

A great fire occurred at New Orleans, June 7th, which de- 
stroyed about twenty-five buildings. Two children are said 
to have been burned to death. 

A violent hail-storm has been experienced in Prince George, 
Va., and the vicinity, the severest ever witnessed by the oldest 
inhabitants. 

A quicksilver mine has been discovered on the-north side 
of Blue Mountain, by some gentlemen of Pittsville. 

The citizens of Baltimore are about to commence on a 
large scale the business of the whale-fishery. 

The Portland Advertiser states that Wiscasset jail is at 
present without an inmate, 

There are mad-cats in Philadelphia, and many citizens 
have been bitten. 

Literary. — Among literary men, the following appoint- 
ments to office have been recently made by government. 
Mr. Hill the poet, has been appointed Consul to the South- 
western part of Turkey; Mr. J. L. Stevens, Chargé to Guate- 
mala; Mr. O’Sullivan, (of the Democratic Review, ) Secretary 
of Legation at Paris. 

Harper and Brothers have published “First Greek Les- 
sons, containing the most important part of the Grammar of 
the Greek Language,” &c., by Professor Anthon, of Colum- 
bia College. The high qualifications of the Professor, author- 
ize the belief that it will be found eminently useful to persons 
beginning the study of Greek. 

“Philosophy of Courtship and Marriage,” is the attractive 
title of a little book published by Wm. Crosby & Co. The 
language of Hamlet may well be applied to the author, — 
‘There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, than 
are dreampt of in your philosophy.” 

The last number of the Newport Mercury completes eighty- 
one years since it was first published in that town (June 
14, 1758,) by James Franklin, brother of Dr, Franklin. 

Mr. P. F. White, the Irish melodist, some of whose pieces 
have been published in the Magazine, is received with great 
favor at Philadelphia. 
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Oh, liberty ! can man resign thee, 
cee a Once having felt thy glorious flame 
Can tyrants’ bolts and bars confine thee, 
And thus thy noble spirit tame t 
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